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American Library Association Council 


Midwinter 1959 


RutH C. Rinco, ALA Council Representative, Associate Director 


University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville 


As the governing body of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Council is 
required to hold two meetings each year, 
one at the annual Conference of the 
Association, and one not less than three 
months before the next annual Confer- 
ence. This second meeting is held during 
the Midwinter Conference. 


There are around 170 councilors rep- 
resenting some 20,000 members of the 
ALA. Ninety-six councilors are elected 
by the ALA at large, and fifty-one by 
state, provincial and territorial associa- 
tions which are chapters of the ALA. 
Members of the Executive Board are 
councilors, as are presidents of divisions 
during the year of their presidencies. 


During the Midwinter Conference, 
1959, Council met three times, once for 
an informational review of Executive 
Board minutes, and twice for the purpose 
of conducting business of the association. 
There were seventeen items on the agenda. 
Only some of the more significant ones 
will be mentioned here. 


The first business session was chaired 
by Helen A. Ridgeway, Second Vice 
President, and the second by President- 
elect Benjamin E. Powell. A recommen- 
dation of the Nominating Committee 
passed after considerable discussion, was 
that, rather than present a slate of two 
candidates each for the offices of 
president-elect and second vice president 
and so lose, in practice, the services of 
two qualified and available persons for 
these demanding positions, the names of 
two candidates be presented for these two 
positions with the candidate receiving the 
larger number of votes becoming 
president-elect and the other becoming 
second vice president. The thinking of 
the nominating committee was that a 
losing candidate for either of these 
offices, is seldom willing to be on the 


slate a second time, also that there is a 
limit to the number of qualified candi- 
dates who have the freedom in _ their 
positions, and the facilities and personnel, 
for work on behalf of the association. 
Objections to the recommendation were 
that this would permit the nominating 
committee to name the two _ highest 
offices of the association, also that the 
qualifications for these two offices need 
not be the same. 


Gertrude Gscheidle, Chairman of the 
ALA Headquarters Location Committee, 
presented the following recommendation, 
that the plan for building on the present 
site while occupying all or part of the 
present building be approved, and that 
a specific and conclusive building pro- 
gram on the basis of this plan, be de- 
veloped as soon as possible. The report 
was approved. 


Mrs. Florinell F. Morton presented the 
standards and guides for undergraduate 
library science programs which had been 
printed in the ALA Bulletin, October 
1958. The standards and guides were 
endorsed by Council. 

Roger McDonough, Chairman of the 
Federal Relations Committee, spoke on 
the Library Services Act, passed in 1956, 
and authorizing $7,500,000 for each of 
five years. Appropriations to date 
amount to only $13,050,000. The Act 
expires June 30, 1961. The Committee 
recommended that the ALA support an 
extension of the time in which the pro- 
gram is in operation sufficient to permit 
the expenditure of the full amount. This 
recommendation was approved. 

Another recommendation from the 
Federal Relations Committee and _pre- 
sented by Mr. McDonough, was that the 
ALA begin at once a study of the needs 
of all types of libraries, bringing together 
data which might be used in support of 
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further proposals for Federal legislative 
action. After lively discussion as to costs, 
methods of conducting such a study, and 
other details, the recommendation was 
supported by Council. 

The Council members are given oppor- 
tunity to speak to all recommendations 
presented and to participate in discussion. 


As Councilor from the Tennessee Library 
Association, it is my concern to be fa- 
miliar with the association’s interests and 
objectives and relate them to the business 
presented to the ALA Council so that 
members of the TLA will feel that they 
have representation in affairs of the na- 
tional organization. 


Beta Phi Mu Good Teaching Award 


WriaM H. Jesse, Director of Libraries 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Frances Neel Cheney has received the 
first Beta Phi Mu Good Teaching Award. 
Beta Phi Mu is the library profession’s 
international scholarly society for gradu- 
ate students in the field of library science. 


The Society has already been offering 
an award for distinguished contribution 
to library education, but it was felt that 
the emphasis on administration for that 
award might discriminate against the 
good teacher. For this reason, at its 
January 1957 meeting, the Good Teach- 
ing Award was proposed. 


The award is given to a library school 


instructor for excellence in teaching. It 
carries an honorarium and a citation. 
It would be superfluous, if not ridiculous, 
to place in this news item Mrs. Cheney’s 
biography. It is already known to al- 
most everyone (and quite possibly to 
everyone) who is a member of our associ- 
ation. Through the years Tennesseans 
have received many honors of national 
and even international prominence. In 
this day of constant criticism of the 
quality of education being accorded the 
student, this award becomes one of the 
most significant ever received by a Ten- 
nessee librarian. 


Associated Libraries, Inc. 
@ PREBOUND JUVENILES 


@ EVERWEAR BINDINGS 


Representative: 


MR. JACK WILLIAMS 
2804 Cooper Lane 
Nashville 6, Tenn. 











The Essential Task of the Librarian 


EvaLENE P. Jackson, Director, Division of Librarianship 


Emory University, Atlanta 


Granted a library collection, the es- 
sential task of the librarian is to arrange 
encounters between the contents of the 
collection and the people. Such en- 
counters are usually effected by means of 
reference service or reading guidance. I 
am unable to differentiate sharply be- 
tween the two although there is a dif- 
ference. For my purpose the separation 
is not necessary. Suffice it to say that 
my emphasis is upon what used to be 
called readers’ advisory service, or more 
commonly nowadays, reading guidance. 
Whenever librarians help individuals 
or groups in the selection of materials 
they are providing guidance. Because of 
my belief in the significance of reading 
to the individual I am concerning my- 
self with this aspect of the service only. 
Library literature teems with groups, but 
there is a dearth of good material dealing 
with the ancient task of knowing a 
human being and finding a book which 
is peculiarly for him. 
The readers’ advisor who provides this 
guidance infrequently helps the specialist 
as specialist. He is, rather, facilitating 
encounters between books and the com- 
mon reader of Virginia Woolf and Dr. 
Johnson, who 
Reads for his own pleasure rather 
than to impart knowledge or to cor- 
rect the opinions of others. Above 
all he is guided by an instinct to 
create for himself out of whatever 
odds and ends he can come by, some 
kind of a whole—a portrait of a 
man, a sketch of an age, a theory 
of the art of writing. He never 
ceases, as he reads, to run up some 
ramshackle fabric which shall give 
him the temporary satisfaction of 
looking sufficiently like the real ob- 
ject to allow of affectation, laugh- 
ter, and argument. 

Epitor’s Note: Address given before the Public 


Libraries Section of the Tennessee Library As- 
sociation, Gatlinburg, March 14, 1958. 


Since my generalizations are based 
upon conviction rather than upon facts, 
I am not at all ashamed to admit to a 
prejudice in favor of common reading. 
There are next to no facts about this kind 
of reading to impede me. My prejudice 
is that it is probably the most important 
kind of all. I should like this afternoon 
to ask what has become of the readers’ 
advisor, to suggest the nature of his task, 
and to relate this task to education for li- 
brarianship. 

An examination of library literature 
ketween 1926 and 1955 will yield evi- 
dence that during this period the interest 
of the profession veered from individual 
service as a means of education to group 
service. Lowell Martin? has pointed out 
the absence of progress in the former type 
of service during the past few years. 
During the ‘thirties readers’ advisory 
service became a recognized specialization, 
developed personnel and method, only to 
be dispersed through the professional 
staff and/or in larger libraries, subject 
specialists. I do not know anybody who 
knows what has become of it. We all 
assume that we do it well, an assumption 
which I am inclined to doubt. Indeed, 
I have a guilty feeling that we do it very 
poorly indeed. 


A really good readers’ advisor needs 
two kinds of knowledge and they are 
both hard to come by. He must know 
books and he must understand human 
beings. This statement is deceptively 
simple. 

What then is involved in the encounter 
between book and reader and what is the 
possible contribution of the librarian as 
part of it? The concept of the inter- 
personal situation as a factor in person- 
ality development sheds some light upon 
the complex problem. 

The organism which becomes the reader 
brings little more into the world than a 
bundle of potentialities. To what extent 
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these potentialities are limited by native 
endowment is uncertain. The organism 
will seek satisfactions and the ways in 
which it seeks are determined by the 
culture. The self which emerges is the 
result of approval and disapproval by 
significant others: mothers, fathers, 
friends, teachers, even librarians. Ten- 
dencies of the organism which are dis- 
approved by the others are disassociated 
from the consciousness.* One becomes 
what one is by means of interaction 
within the interpersonal situation of 
which one is a part. Life is a patterned 
sequence of these. 

If significant others were not human 
and hence limited, the possibility of the 
healing acceptance provided by books 
might not be so exciting. Rejections may 
be compensated for by acceptance from 
other significant others. And this is the 
real point, the book itself may be a sig- 
nificant other. 

In general any frame of reference, 
whether constituted by real people, 
imaginary people existing only in 
story books . . . with one other real 
person can make an_ interpersonal 
situation.‘ 

T am saying that the variety and rich- 
ness in books may compensate for the 
meagerness of environment and the limi- 
tations of parents, siblings, teachers and 
others. By means of this richness the 
reader is more than he would have been 
without it. This is particularly true if 
the book in question be strongly imagi- 
native in nature. 

The content of such books is com- 
municated as experience. This concept 
has been ably developed in the aesthetic 
theory of Suzanne Langer®, who recog- 
nizes the potency of symbol and form in 
the transmission of content to percipient. 

The reader, then, brings to the book 
all that he is. His predispositions are the 
interpersonal situations 
which are the staff of life itself. And 
when he has read he is changed by the 


new experience. Presumably both _li- 
brarian and book become significant 
others. 


The librarian who uses books sensi- 
tively and wisely must command a tre- 


mendous knowledge of them. Biblio- 
graphical knowledge is indispensable but 
in itself it is insufficient. The practice 
of individual book selection is an art in 
which one utilizies all that one knows; 
but which calls upon imagination and 
which functions best when one’s un- 
conscious is in harmony with the art 
itself. What I am saying would once have 
embarrassed me very much. I believe it to 
ke profoundly true. The librarian must 
so love books and so much wish to be 
close to readers that the sharing of what 
he knows is a craving which must be 
assuaged. He needs the reader as he needs 
the book for his own growth. Reading 
at its best is a passionate search for re- 
ality. 

Since he puts what he knows at the 
service of readers the reader advisor must 
assess needs, and plan to some purpose. 
The purpose is not his but the reader’s. 
Ultimately we wish to help the reader to 
be all that he might be, but only he may 
choose the way and the destination. 

The librarian must first learn to. listen 
and to respond with spontaneity. His role 
is to make books available to the reader. 
In turn, if the books are shared they will 
become more available to the librarian. 

The librarians who are capable of such 
relationships must possess the kind of hu- 
mility which enables one to accept and 
enjoy another person for what he is. This 
requires the kind of maturity which 
comes from self-knowledge and accept- 
ance and from wholeness. 


The presence of such persons on library 
staffs will constitute a social resource 
which is invaluable. I have known a few 
people who approached the ideal, but they 
are few. I have known able students who 
wished to become adult educators in the 
direct and personal sense. Alas, they be- 
came organizers of activities. And this 
is tragic since the essential close relation- 
ship between reader and booklover is ap- 
parently painfully lacking in libraries. 

The older readers’ advisory service per- 
haps erred in a too solemn addiction to 
planned lists and “informational” or 
“cultural reading.” Hence, the humor- 
less addiction to dull “subject” fiction 
instead of a recognition that the truth 
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of fiction is a deeper truth than setting 
or period or what have you. I should like 
to see us progress toward a recognition 
that reading to make one’s “own top 
spin” is a delight, a virtue and a neces- 
sity. The study of reading guidance will 
then be studied as it should be in the 


contexts of literature and of counseling. 


Becoming a lover and master of books 
is a life long process—the result of what 
one of my students called “reading as a 
way of life.” The librarian who should 
specialize in the service must also develop 
the kind of sensitivity to people which is 
possessed by the best physicians. I know 
of no other way to express this than to 
say that he must love and because of this 
he will enjoy warm and honest relation- 
ships. Indeed he will seek these among the 
people at whose disposal he places his 


knowledge of books. 
The act of guidance must be soundly 
based in a knowledge of psychology. 





How can one guide without a conception 
of the growth of the personality? This 
knowledge must be put to use and this 
makes for problems in teaching which 
are not now solved. We will be helped by 
a delimitation of the task of the library 
as an institution, by imagination, by in- 
telligent graduate students, but I think 
that we should look at the education of 
therapists. One can only learn to make 
book and reader interact in a teaching 
situation in which this happens. 
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We proudly quote the above from a letter received from a 
VERY PLEASED LARGE USER OF BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PRE- 
BOUND BOOKS (a large school system in the Northwest) 


It's time that you 


investigated BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 


PREBOUND BOOKS over 16000 popular juvenile titles — most for 


immediate delivery. 


Send for catalog and descriptive literature today. 


NBME TROT 0 Zinc ne 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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National Library Week, April 12-18, 1959 


By Mrs. Ropert CHAPMAN, State Citizen Chairman 


The success of the first National Li- 
brary Weck in 1958, with over 5,000 
communities engaged in active partici- 
pation throughout the country, has led 
to plans for an expanded second observ- 
ance. Once again the theme will be 
“Wake Up and Read!” and the program’s 
over-all objective: ‘‘a better-read, better- 
Hundreds of local 
and state citizens and librarian commit- 
tees will carry out public relations, pro- 
motion and advertising campaigns to 
encourage reading of books, newspapers 
and magazines—and to urge the use and 
support of libraries in the home, for the 
public, and in institutions of learning. 
Twenty-eight national service and in- 
dustry groups have pledged support of 
and active participation in the 1959 
NULW programs. Leaders in business, edu- 
cation, professions, religion and communi- 
cations will provide personal impetus and 
leadership. 

A Citizen Committee for Tennessee 
has been appointed and, with the coopera- 
tion of all librarians in the state, is form- 
ing local committees and making plans 
for active participation in National Li- 
brary Week. Members of the State 
Committee are Mrs. Charles A. Griffith, 
Jr., Knoxville; Mr. Randolph Tucker, 
Vice President, Nashville Transit Com- 
pany, Nashville; Miss Louise Meredith, 
Supervisor, Instructional Materials, Nash- 
ville; Miss Martha Ellison, President, Ten- 
tnessee Library Association, Knoxville; 
Miss Mary Eleanor Wright, Consultant, 
‘Public Libraries Division, Nashville; Mrs. 
R. E. Voorhees, Chairman, Trustees Sec- 
tion, Tennessee Library Association, Hur- 
‘ricane Mills; Mr. H. B. Roney, Chairman, 
‘Warioto Regional Library Board, Hender- 
son; Mr. Herman Eskew, Lebanon; Mrs. 
Margaret Nelms, Bolivar; Mrs. Alex 
Claiborne, Brownsville; Miss Kate Ellen 
Gruver, Broadman Press, Nashville; Miss 
Frances Wilks, Head Librarian, Knoxville 
City Schools; Mr. Herman Yeatman, 
Cookeville; Mrs. S. T. Bowlin, Dresden; 


Mrs. James A. Smith, McMinnville; Mrs. 
E. B. Roberts, Palmer; Mrs. Sara Tipton 
Lamsey, School Library Supervisor, Ham- 
ilton County Dept. of Education, Chatta- 
nooga; Miss Hallie Riner, Attorney, 
Elizabethton; Mrs. John Bowers, Super- 
visor of Libraries, Athens City Schools; 
Mr. Reid A. Hoey, Librarian, Chairman, 
Public Libraries Section, TLA, Oak 
Ridge; Miss Esta Cole, President, Home 
Demonstration Agents (Tenn.), Colum- 
bia; Mrs. Carl A. Jones, Johnson City; 
Mr. Fred Winter, Gatlinburg; Miss Helen 
Harris, Knoxville. 


National Library Week Handbooks 
have been sent to many libraries in the 
state and local committees are urged to 
make full use of ideas contained therein. 
Any suggestions may be reproduced, and 
promotional materials may be ordered 
from National Headquarters. 


Miss Frances Wilks of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee Library Representative for the 
American Association of School Librari- 
ans, has issued to all school librarians a 
list of worthwhile activities. The Ex- 
ecutive Director, Miss Katheryn C. Cul- 
bertson of Johnson City, in cooperation 
with the Citizen Chairman, has sent lists 
of suggested activities for all libraries. 
Among the suggestions for local commit- 
tee members are arranging for special ex- 
hibits in libraries during and preceding 
the week; securing the cooperation of the 
local radio and/or television stations in 
arranging for spot announcements and 
special programs; visiting ministers to re- 
quest they build sermons for April 12 
around the theme of reading; obtaining 
space in store windows for 2 NLW dis- 
play. These and many other suggestions 
may be found in the handbook. 


State and local committzes represent 
the widest community interests. Their 
activities to encourage reading—in home, 
schools, churches, business and _ civic 
centers—can make Tennessee’s National 
Library Week truly effective. 
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The Great Books Program 


By Howarp C. 


Since the Great Books Foundation was 
established in 1947, it has led a very pre- 
carious economic existence due to the fact 
that it has always made the program free 
to anyone wishing to join and has de- 
pended on private philanthropy, the Fund 
for Adult Education, and other grants 
from organizations for financial support. 
In its 12 year history, the Great Books 
Foundation has necessarily had to limit 
its activities to large metropolitan areas 
and to those areas where there was a large, 
responsive audience. In the south, due to 
sponsorship of Great Books at South- 
western in Memphis and the sponsorship 
of the public libraries in Atlanta, New 
Orleans and Birmingham, the program 
has flourished and the Foundation has 
been able to give some aid in those areas. 


Finally in October, 1958, the Foun- 
dation was able to place me in the south 
full-time as the Southern Area Director, 
with headquarters on the Southwestern 
campus, Memphis. Upon my arrival, it 
was difficult to know where to begin 
since I had been assigned southern Ken- 


tucky, western North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, Arkansas 
The program was 
to some extent being carried on in the 
places above mentioned and in various 
other cities throughout those states. It is 
interesting to note that the total southern 
territory as of March 1, 1959, had 203 
Great Books groups and, by a surprising 
coincidence, metropolitan Chicago had 
204 active Great Books groups—certainly 
an imbalance to say the least. 


Tennessee, 
Mississippi, 
and eastern Louisiana. 


Georgia, 
eastern 


Since October 1, I have traveled better 
than 27,000 miles by air and automobile, 
literally covering almost every major city 
from Miami to Little Rock. My wife has 
threatened me with a picture of Andrew 
Carnegie for a Christmas present next 
year as a result of my close association 
with so many of Carnegie’s libraries. 


Since the beginning of 1959, I have not 


Witt, Jr., Southern Area Director, Mem phis 


been able to keep up with the growth of 
the activity which my initial trips have 
precipitated. The response to Great Books 
in the south has been overwhelming. 
Here in Tennessee, I was able to help the 
first library-sponsored group begin in the 
Nashville Public Library and also the first 
Lawson McGhee Library group in Knox- 
ville. Later this month I will be begin- 
ning the first library-sponsored group at 
the Mclver’s-Grant Public Library in 
Dyersburg, Tennessee. 


In my travels, I have visited and per- 
sonally led many of the groups which 
had already been established in the various 
cities of the southern states. The en- 
thusiasm and caliber of people who have 
joined the various Great Books groups has 
been extremely encouraging to me; and as 
a result of this, | have formed many won- 


derful friendships. 


The Great Books Foundation is now 
the largest adult, liberal education pro- 
gram in the country; and it has 2,125 
groups in operation in all 49 states of the 
union. It came as a very pleasant sur- 


prise two years ago when many Great 
Books groups all over the country re- 
quested their 11th year readings. Since 
the Great Books Foundation had only 
published lists through the 10th year, it 


was necessary to compile lists which now 
go through 14 years. This growth cer- 
tainly would not have been possible with- 
out the wonderful cooperation and spon- 
sorship of public libraries throughout the 
country. The program in Atlanta is now 
in its fifth year and has 27 active groups. 
It is interesting to note that the Director 
of the Atlanta Public Library, John Set- 
telmayer, is also one of the most active 
members of the Foundation’s Board of 


Directors. This year New Orleans has 10 


active Great Books groups, one of which 
is now in its 12th consecutive year and 
has been led almost constantly by John 


Hall Jacobs, Director of the New Orleans 
Public Library, who has also been on the 
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Foundation’s Board of Directors. 

| feel that we have hardly scratched 
the surface. Mortimer Adler and Robert 
Hutchins hoped that one day 15,000,000 
Americans would be reading Great Books. 
We are still far away from their dream. 
It has been my experience that even in 
very small towns of 1,000 people, it has 


been possible to start a very active Great 
Books group. Many of the librarians 
whom I have helped begin a new Great 
Books group have been startled by the 
healthy response to Great Books in their 


community; and, as many have said to 
me personally, “those people have never 
been in our library before.” 


NEWSNOTES 


School Libraries News 


By Lenem Epwarps, Librarian, Training School 
Middle Tennessee State College 


Have you seen the front cover of the 
ALA Bulletin, February, 1959, which 
features students from John Sevier Junior 
High School, Kingsport? Smaller pictures 
with captions are also used on pages 83 
and 129. Miss LaWanda Curtis sent this 
information concerning the activity— 
“Library lessons are taught by the seventh 
grade Language Arts Teachers during the 
first six weeks of the school year. A field 
trip to the Kingsport Public Library is 
made possible by the Junior Service 
League at the conclusion of the lessons. 
Each student who does not have a Public 
Library card is issued one at this time. 
The Junior Service League also schedules 
the Kingsport Times-News for news- 
paper coverage. We are proud of our 
school library and public library relation- 
ship in Kingsport. This annual activity 
with the junior high schools serves as an 
excellent opportunity for working to- 
gether. Every chance of cooperation 
brings us closer to the goal we are both 
working toward . . . good reading and 
learning habits in boys and girls.” 


The Kingsport Librarians sponsored a 
successful book exhibit February 23-27, 
at Thomas Jefferson Elementary School. 
Invitations were issued to the Board of 


Aldermen and Mayor, Members of the 
School Board, P. T. A. Presidents, Chair- 


men of Education Committees, all Kings- 


port Teachers and Librarians in the sur- 
rounding area. Frances Coates, Jefferson 


Librarian, served as Chairman of the 
Book Exhibit. There was an excellent re- 
sponse. 


Mrs. Genevieve Gebhart, Cavert Junior 
High School, Nashville, will serve as the 
Chairman of the Library Section of 
TEA, March 20. Miss Mary Friel Brown, 
North Nashville High School, is chair- 
man of the dinner arrangements. Mrs. 
Mebane Burgwyn will be the guest 
speaker. The School Library Section has 
outgrown its meeting place in the Old 
South Room at the Maxwell House and 
this year will meet in the Ballroom at the 


Noel. 


The three Student Library Assistants 
plan meetings for the spring. West Ten- 
nessee will meet at Memphis State Uni- 
versity, March 25. Miss Margaret Cate 
will be the guest speaker. Middle Ten- 
nessee will meet at Middle Tennessee State 
College, April 9. Mrs. Estelle Friedman 
will be the guest speaker. East Tennessee 
will meet at Tyner High School, Tyner, 
April 7. Miss Cate will be the guest 
speaker there. More and more schools are 
represented at these meetings which is one 
of our better recruiting devices. 


An Audio-visual Workshop, sponsored 
by the Tennessee Division of DAVI, met 


oe 








on the MTSC campus, January 29. Par- 
ticipating on the program were Mrs. 
Genevieve Gebhart, Cavert Junior High 
School and Mrs. Willodene Stewart, 
Howard High School, Nashville, who led 
a group discussion on “Sources and Use 
of Non-Book Matcrials;’’ Miss Leneil Ed- 
wards, Training School and Head of Li- 
brary Service, MTSC, who spoke on 
“Bulletin Boards and Publicity”; Miss 
Louise Meredith, Supervisor of Libraries 
and Instructional Materials, served as 
moderator of a panel evaluating the day’s 
work; Mrs. Herschel Brockette (Ruth), 
Supervisor, Davidson County School Li- 
braries, was a member of the panel. 
Other librarians present were Mrs. Anne 
Beasley Johnson, Franklin High School; 
Miss Rossie Harwood, Lafayette High 
School; Mrs. Catherine Tarwater, Mc- 
Minnville City Schools; Miss Ann Moran, 
McMinnville High School and Miss Annic 
Jo Carter, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
Nashville. 


Have you noticed from time to time in 
the “Wilson Bulletin” Display-of-the- 
Month the attractive bulletin boards at 
Haywood High School? Mrs. Georgia 


Grace Elizer is the librarian. 


College and University 
By Mary Younc HA te, 


Top news at Maryville College Library 
is a $300 grant awarded by the College 
Libraries Section of ACRL for equipment 
from funds given by Remington Rand. 
The grant is for the purchase of a book 
display rack and a section of wall maga- 
zine shelving. The new furniture will be 
used in the newly created browsing al- 
cove, allowing a more convenient display 
of current books and providing space for 
some of the periodicals currently received. 


In November, 1958, Maryville College 
was the recipient of the library of the late 
Dr. John L. Kind, a former professor of 
German at the University of Tennessee. 
Although strongest in German literature, 





Three librarians are serving as members 
of the State Planning Committee for the 
implementation of Title III of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act: Mrs. 
Mallie Newsome, Parkview School, Jack- 
son; Mrs. Chlora Dunn, Chattanooga 
High School and Miss Leneil Edwards. 


School librarians who are familiar with 
the bulletin “Tennessee through the 
Printed Page” compiled by the Librarians 
of the Nashville City Schools will be glad 
to know that they have compiled another 
bulletin “Your Key to Bulletin Board 
Ideas.” It is the outgrowth of the In- 
Service Training Program of the Nash- 
ville City Schools. Mrs James E. Payne, 
East Nashville High School, served as 
Chairman of the Planning Committee and 
all the city librarians participated. (The 
bulletin is available for $1.00 from Miss 
Annie Jo Carter, Supervisor of Libraries, 


Nashville City Schools) 


Miss Ada McCaa, Peabody Demonstra- 
tion School, will become Supervisor of 
Libraries and Instructional Materials for 
Shelby County in July. Congratulations 
and best wishes, Ada! 


Are you making your plans to be at 
TLA? 


Libraries Section News 


University of Chattanooga 


English and French literatures are well 
represented in the collection. In addition 
many useful titles of general and popular 
interest will augment the college library’s 
browsing collection. 


Students and faculty of Maryville Col- 
lege, as well as residents of the com- 
munity, had an opportunity recently to 
learn more about the atom. On display 
in the college library during the first 
week of February was an 18-panel ex- 
hibit, illustrating both graphically and in 
words the story of atomic energy. This 
circulating package exhibit from the 
Atomic Energy Commission was made 
available without charge from the Ameri- 
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can Museum of Atomic Energy of Oak 
Ridge. 


Mrs. Henrietta Arnold Grant, who 
graduated from Knoxville College in 
1957, became a staff member of the 
college on February 4. She received a 
TLA scholarship, and was awarded her 
library degree at the winter convocation 
of the Library School of the University of 
Illinois. Mrs. Grant is a very enthusiastic 
worker, and was largely responsible for 
the Library Messenger which was dis- 
tributed at the faculty meeting, March 9. 


Mr. Arna Bontemps, librarian of Fisk 
University, will be speaker for the Col- 
lege and University Section of TLA 
convention in May. The Book of Negro 
Folklore, edited by Langston Hughes and 
Arna Bontemps, was published in De- 
cember by Dodd, Mead and Company. 
It has been widely reviewed, and very 
favorable indeed. On April 22, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., will publish Arna Bontemps’ 
juvenile biography of Frederick Douglass. 


The Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State University Library is fortu- 
nate to have the following additions 
to the staff: Mrs. Earline B. Hud- 
son, order librarian, M.S. degree in 
Library Service, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; 16 years experience as a school 
librarian in Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. 
Florence E. Borders, Assistant cataloger, 
B.A. degree in Library Service, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois; 11 years 
experience at Bethune Cookman College, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. Mrs. Nettie H. 
Seabrooks, Assistant circulation, M.A. 
degree in Library Service, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 2 years 
experience in the Detroit Public Library. 
Mrs. Dorothy Stephens, Assistant Refer- 
ence Librarian, B.S. degree in Library 
Service, North Carolina College; experi- 
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ence at Tuskegee Institute, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Savannah, 
Georgia. 


With a decided increase in the library 
budget for 1958-1959, significant addi- 
tions have been made in the book collec- 
tion and also in the acquisition of journals 
needed to support research programs in 
progress at the Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial State University. The out- 
look for the 1959-1960 budget is equally 
encouraging as efforts will be made to 
maintain approximately four percent of 
the total University budget. 


Miss Le Moyne Swiger, a graduate stu- 
dent in the Library School at Peabody 
College, has been assigned to Tennessee 
Wesleyan Colleve Library at Athens to 
do field work, March 9-14. 


The University of Chattanooga Library 
staff has taken part in the Self-Study 
Survey in which the entire staff and 
administration are engaged. The total 
assessment has been approached through 
11 main committees, including a library 
committee. 


Gilbert E. Govan, Librarian, has been 
the speaker at the Civil War Round 
Tables at Lexington and Atlanta in the 
past few months. 


Mrs. A. H. Scott of Wallingford, Pa., 
has given to the University of Chatta- 
nooga, the war time correspondence of 
General John T. Wilder, commander of a 
brigade of Indiana troops in the Civil 
War. General Wilder was afterwards 
mayor of Chattanooga and later one of 
the founders of the University of Chat- 
tanooga. As a memorial to General 
Wilder about three years ago the Lilly 
Foundation of Indianapolis, made a grant 
to the University of Chattanooga Library 
for books on the Civil War. Mrs. Scott 
is General Wilder’s daughter. 
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Library Trustees and Friends News 


By Mrs. Water L. Burton, Reporter-Secretary 
Trustees and Friends Section 


Mrs. R. E. Voorhees, Chairman of the 
Trustees and Friends Section of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association, has served for 
a second time on the Planning Committee 
for the Trustees Institute which will be 
held in Washington, D. C., June 20-21, 
1959, as a pre-conference meeting of the 
American Library Association. The 
theme of the institute is: “The Library— 
A Tool to Build a Better World” which, 
Mrs. Voorhees states “may seem a rather 
wide scope, yet one that can be attained 
if we but let it begin right in our own 
little library.” The objectives of the in- 
stitute are to introduce trustees to the 
extent and importance of the library 
movement throughout the world, to 
stimulate consideration of the trustee’s 
role in making the library a tool to build 
a better community, and to stimulate 
trustees and librarians to work coopera- 
tively on the state and national levels for 
the development of effective libraries. 
The meeting will be opened with an ad- 
dress by Mr. David Clift, Executive Di- 
rector of ALA, and Mr. Jack Dalton, 
Director, ALA National Relations Office, 
will be the speaker at the trustee’s dinner 
meeting. Registration for the institute 
is unlimited. 

Mrs. Samuel J. Miller attended the 
Mid-Winter meeting of the American 
Library Association in Chicago, January 
26-27. Mrs. Miller serves on the National 
Membership Committee of the American 
Association of Library Trustees. As 
Membership Chairman of the Tennessee 
Library Association, Trustees and Friends 
of Libraries Section, Mrs. Miller also re- 
ports a total of 49 new trustee members 
of the state association. We are most 
happy to have each one of you! 

Dean Jack Howard of Cumberland 
University, Chairman of the Wilson 
County Library Board, was recently pre- 
sented an award for outstanding work in 
the field of education by the Lebanon and 
Wilson County Chamber of Commerce. 


Coffee County has started a campaign 


for funds for a new library building. 
The cities of Manchester and Tullahoma 
have both increased their appropriations 
for libraries. 

Moore County Public Library held 
“Open House” at the new library quarters 
on March 4 in Lynchburg. The entire li- 
brary has been refurnished. 


The city of Shelbyville increased its 
appropriation to match the county’s fund 
for enlarging quarters and _ purchasing 
library equipment for the Bedford 
County Library. 


New outdoor signs to be placed in 
front of bookmobile stations have been 
ordered by the Reelfoot Region. These 
will show an open book with a small 
bookmobile in one corner. 

Dr. William G. West, pastor of the 
First Christian Church, Chattanooga, and 
trustee of the Chattanooga Public Li- 
brary, is the newly-elected president of 
the Tennessee Tennis Association and is 
writing a new book on religion and sports. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Trustees and Friends Section of TLA 
met at the State Library and Archives 
recently to formulate objectives for the 
coming year. 

Two libraries report receiving gifts: 
The Franklin County Library was given 
a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica by 
Mr. Isadora Papalamus and a useful book 
stand by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Macon County Public Library 
received more than $200 worth of books 
in memory of the late Mr. James Cham- 
berlain. 


The Woman’s Club and P.T.A. of 
Waverly, are assisting the Humphreys 
County librarian and library trustees in 
plans for observing National Library 
Week. The P.T.A. will provide con- 
ducted trips to the public library for 
school children. 

Trustees Institutes have been held re- 


cently in the M.T7.S.C. and Warioto 
Regions. 
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Public Libraries News 


By Mary NEtson Bates, Consultant, Public Libraries Division 
Tennessee State Library and Archives 


State Library Legislation—The Re- 
organization Bill was voted unanimously 
by both houses of the 1959 General As- 
sembly. Section 12, which affects the 
State Library and Archives, reads 
as follows: “SECTION 12. BE IT 
FURTHER ENACTED, That a Division 
of Public Libraries and Archives is hereby 
created in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The authority, powers, and duties 
now vested by law in the State Library 
and Archives Commission are hereby 
vested in the Department of Education 
and the Commissioner of said department 
to be administered through said Division. 
The State Library and Archives Com- 
mission shall function as an advisory body 
to the Commissioner of Education, who 
shall, in general, undertake to carry out 
the policies and programs of said Com- 
mission affecting the State Libraries and 
Archives. 


“The Office of State Historian is 
hereby transferred to the Division of Li- 
braries and Archives in the Department 
of Education. 


“The Tennessee Historical Commission 
is hereby transferred to and attached to 
the Division of Public Libraries and Ar- 
chives in the Department of Education 
for purposes of administration. 

“All historical and memorial commis- 
sions and associations created by act of 


the General Assembly and expending pub- 
lic funds are hereby transferred to and 
attached to the Division of Public Li- 
braries and Archives in the Department 
of Education for purposes of administra- 
tion.” 


The General Appropriation Bill has 
also passed both houses. Appropriations 
included for the State Library and Ar- 
chives are as follows: 


"59-60 "60-61 
State Library and Archives $250,000 $250,000 
(all divisions except the 
Public Libraries Division) 
Public Libraries Division 25,000 25,000 


Regional Libraries $300,000 $300,000 


These appropriations are the same as 
those for the current biennium. In 
1957-59 Regional Libraries has an ap- 
propriation of $250,000 a year in the 
General Appropriation Act and an addi- 
tional $50,000 a year in the Miscellaneous 
Appropriation Act. For 1959-61 these 
two appropriations have been combined 
into the $300,000 a year. A resolution, 
sponsored by the Tennessee Library As- 
sociation, providing for a study of public 
library service in the state by the Legis- 
lative Council Committee was referred to 
the Senate Education Committee and the 
House Finance, Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Neither committee has made any 
report on it. 





LIBRARIANS CAN HELP 
Meet the Need for Scientists in America Today 


V Invest in books that tell 


. what science is doing 
. what science can do for our youth 


Just Published! Phillip Pollack’s 


CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN ENGINEERING (Dutton, $3.50) 


PIC-A-BOOK 


Box 4561, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Special Libraries News 


By Minnie Duncan, Oak Ridge National Laboratory 


The following information concerning 
the Watkins Institute was contributed by 
Ellen Snell Coleman, Librarian. The 
George B. Allen Memorial Library of 
Watkins Institute was opened this fall 
after’ being closed since December 1956, 
for the construction of a new building, 
which is located on the former site, at 
Sixth Avenue and Church Street, in the 
downtown area of Nashville, Tennessee. 
Watkins Institute is one of the oldest and 
largest schools for adult education in the 
nation. 


The school was founded in 1880 by 
Samuel Watkins, a philanthropic citizen 
of Nashville, for the purpose of further- 
ing the education of adults. For a time 
a course of scientific lectures was given. 
In 1889 the Watkins Institute Free Night 
Schcol was organized, beginning with 
three classes and a session of only four 
months. In 1902, Mrs. Ann E. Webber 
made a supplemental gift to the institute 
which enabled the commissioners to ex- 
pand the curricula and activities of Wat- 
kins Free Night and Day School. 


In recent years the school has had an 
enrollment of more than 4000 students 
annually. The many courses offered are 
in the fields of art, business law, French, 
Spanish, Great Books, public speaking, 
music and short story writing. The li- 
brary is open to serve students and former 
students of the school. It contains over 
12,000 volumes and subscribes to 90 
periodicals. The current magazines afford 
great pleasure and service to patrons. The 
books include valuable information for 
the students who are enrolled in the 
various courses, as well as materials for 
the former students who are furthering 
their interests and hobbies. 


The collection is especially strong in 
the areas of art, home economics, and 
current fiction. Bibliographies, posters, 
and displays are used to bring to the 
readers’ attention the materials that are 
available. The library serves many types 
of people and provides a vast source of 


educational and recreational reading ma- 
terial. 

Darean-Carver Library Participates in 
Bible Observance Week—Several original 
wax transparent color paintings by the 
New York artist, Delos D. Rowe, to 
illustrate the well-known Oxford Press 
biblical characterizations entitled In Our 
Image were on display during Bible Ob- 
servance Week at the Sunday School 
Board October 20-26. Text of the book 
is by Houston Harte of San Angelo, 
Texas. Various original and printed ex- 
amples of art inspired by the Bible were 
on display during the week. The displays 
were presented around the theme, ‘‘Mag- 
nify the Bible Through Art and Illustra- 
tion.” Included were examples of de- 
signers’ fine craftsmanship in the 
production of beautifully bound and 
printed Bibles. A_ rich collection of 
beautiful and historic Bibles, both antique 
and modern, was assembed from various 
sources, including the Dargan-Carver Li- 
brary, other local libraries, the collections 
of individuals, New York publishers, and 
the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton. The latter granted a thirteenth 
century Gothic hand-illuminated vellum 
manuscript, possibly the most valuable 
item among the Bibles. 


The National gallery also granted 
twenty extremely important prints from 
plates by such great masters as Albrecht 
Durer, Rembrandt Van Ryn, Lucas Van 
Leyden, Hans Baldung, and William 
Blake. The Sunday School Board Library 
of original biblical illustrations consti- 
tuted an important portion of the exhibit, 
as also a number of interesting illustra- 
tion originals from the collection of 
Providence Lithograph Company, the 
Methodist Publishing House and other 
publishers. 


It was estimated that 2000 people at- 
tended Bible Observance Week. Many of 
these were Tennessee Librarians. The 
Dargan-Carver Library sent personal in- 
vitations to Tennessee librarians and dis- 
tributed posters to Nashville libraries. 
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The following information concerning 
the Upper Room Devotional Library and 
Museum, Nashville, Tennessee, was con- 
tributed by Brooks B. Little: Miss Kath- 
erine Campbell, the hostess to the Upper 
Room Chapel of the Upper Room Library 
and Museum, Nashville, Tennessee, re- 
tired and was replaced by Mrs. John Cate. 
Miss Evelyn Butts, receptionist, was 
transferred to another department and 
has been replaced by Mrs. William M. 
Lantrip. The Secretary to the director 
has been replaced by Miss Juanita Lamp- 
ley. 

We have added several rare books and 
many in the field of research and refer- 
ence. We have continued our project in 
early Methodist history. The letters of 
Bishop Francis Asbury were in type 
when we learned that Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity had found one in their safe. 
About the same time the Chicago His- 
torical Society notified us they had three. 
We are presently working on a project 
which will utilize these letters. This is a 


biography of Asbury showing the. human 
side of the bishop as revealed from his 
correspondence. This will not be pub- 














228 Woodland Street 


2. FREE PICK-UP SERVICE. 


lished for some time. The journals and 
letters should be available by the time 
these words are read. 


We were fortunate in securing from 
England a very early volume of family 
devotions. It is not a first edition of The 
Golden Legend but it is doubtful whether 
a first edition is extant. We think it 
worthwhile to mention a bound volume 
of letters of John Wesley written to a 
member of the Knox family. This is per- 
haps the largest single volume of John 
Wesley letters to one individual. We have 
had a number of gifts, none of them 
large, during the year but all of them 
adding to our collection. We continue to 
work on projects in early Methodist his- 
tory. At present we are collecting, micro- 
filming, and_ transcribing f 
Methodist preachers. 


journals of 


We have added much to our museum 
in the field of furniture, artworks, 
figurines, and especially paintings. These 
paintings must be seen to be appreciated 
and enjoyed to the fullest. This is an open 
invitation to any and all to visit us when- 
ever possible. 


4 Reasons why “Southern” is the Bindery for You... 


1. CERTIFIED BY THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE. 


3. BINDING RETURNED IN FOUR TO FIVE WEEKS. 


4. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Southern Library Bindery Co. 


Nashville 6, Tennessee 
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Cataloging in Source Seeks Answers 


The Library of Congress, under a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., is currently running an experiment 
in supplying cataloging information to 
be printed within books themselves. 
During the year of the experiment (July 
1958-July 1959) cataloging information 
is appearing in over 1000 titles being pub- 
lished by trade, religious, government, 
university and society publishers. 


As part of this testing project, the 
Library is eager to receive as much infor- 
mation as possible as to the reaction on 
the proposal. How would libraries use 
this information if it were made generally 
available and what effect would it have 
on their procedures and on their organi- 
zation? Some 200 libraries of various 
sizes and locations have been selected for 
depth interviews by consultants working 
for LC on a Consumer Reaction Survey, 
but voluntary expressions are being 
sought from all interested libraries. Li- 
brarians are urged to write to the address 
below summarizing the reactions of their 
professional staffs to the ideas following. 


It is hoped that books carrying their 
own cataloging information (being cata- 
loged in source) would help libraries and 
their users by (a) getting new books to 
users faster (b) cutting the present high 
cost of cataloging, and (c) providing 
greater standardization in the identifica- 
tion of books. With these goals in mind, 
what would Cataloging in Source mean 
to your Library? Might it: 


1. Affect your library’s ordering pro- 
cedures, book selection, reference, 
or bibliographical work (particu- 
larly if bibliographic publishers 
and all libraries used the same form 
of author and title entry)? 


2. Affect your library’s methods of 
obtaining and preparing catalog 
cards? 

3. Simplify or complicate your li- 


brary’s work? 
4. Eliminate equipment or create need 
for new equipment? 


§. Affect inter-library relationships 


such as library systems, centralized | 
or cooperative cataloging or pro- 
cessing, library deposits, inter- 7 
library loans, union catalogs? 


For the sake of greater bibliographical 
standardization, would you be willing to} 
adopt the LC form of author and title! 
entries? Always, or with specific excep- t 
tions? é 


You are urged to get your opinions} 
on record by sending them (favorable or | 
unfavorabe) to the Director of this CIS § 
Consumer Reaction Survey. f 


. 


Miss EstHeR J. Prercy | 
Enoch Pratt Free Library | 


Baltimore 1, Maryland 

' 

i 

ANNOUNCEMENTS { 
Summer Library Conference, June 


29-30, 1959: —“The School Library and) 
the School Curriculum” will be the sub-} 
ject of a 2-day conference by the De-} 
partment of Library Service, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. Guest director 
Miss Sue Hefley, Supervisor of the Ma- 
terials Center, Webster Parish Schools, 
Minden, Louisiana, will be assisted by 
Miss Louise Meredith, Supervisor, Instruc- | 
tional Materials and Libraries, Nashville 
3, Tennessee, school librarians of the 
Knoxville area and the summer faculty of © 
the Department of Library Service. This | 
announcement is made by Miss Katharine 
S. Diehl, Associate Professor and Head, ' 
Department of Library Service. 


The Nashville Catalogers have planned f 
their next meeting during the time of | 
TLA in order to invite other interested | 
librarians to participate in the discussions. | 
Miss Virginia Drewry, Library Con- 
sultant in the Georgia State Department | 
of Education, is being sent to the mer Ra 


SE EE oats 


as a representative of the Consumer Re- 
action Survey in regard to Cataloging in} 
Source. A very cordial invitation is issued } 
to every interested person to attend this 
meeting of the Nashville Catalogers. 
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Raynard C. Swank, 46-year-old Di- 
rector of Libraries at Stanford Univer- 
sity, (Stanford, California), who is 
widely recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing leaders in librarianship, has accepted 
appointment as Director of the American 
Library Association’s International Rela- 
tions Office. Announcement of the ap- 
pointment was made at a meeting of the 
Council of the A.L.A. in Chicago on 
January 28. Mr. Swank, who will be on 
leave from Stanford, will join the Head- 
quarters staff in Chicago on July 1, 
1959, assuming the Directorship of the 
International Relations Office in the fall 
of 1959. He will succeed Jack Dalton, 
Director of the office since 1956, who 
becomes Dean of Columbia University’s 
School of Library Service in the fall. 





Two appointments to the Headquarters 
staff of the American Library Associa- 
tion were announced today by David H. 
Clift, Executive Director. 


Donald D. Bock has been appointed to 
the newly created position of Deputy 
Executive Director for Management. A 
graduate of the University of Florida 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Public Administration, Mr. Bock comes 
to his new post from the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control District 
where he served most recently as Di- 
rector of the Division of Planning and 
Research. In his position at ALA, Mr. 
Bock will have charge of all management 
functions, including especially personnel 
and financial administration, budgetary 
preparation and control, and all manage- 
ment and administrative matters relating 
to the Association’s Annual and Mid- 
winter conferences. 

Chris J. Hoy has been appointed Ad- 
vertising Manager for the ALA Bulletin 
and Exhibits Manager for the Association. 
He comes to ALA from the American 
Surgical Trade Association where he 
served as Assistant Executive Secretary. 
Previously he was Assistant Executive Di- 
rector of the National Office Furniture 
Association. Mr. Hoy succeeds Mr. A. L. 
Remley, now Administrative Assistant, 


Combined Book Exhibit in New York. 


Plans for a third edition of the Union 
List of Serials by the end of 1962 were 
announced following a meeting of the 
Joint Committee on the Union List of 
Serials held in Chicago on January 29. 
The Committee’s Chairman, Dr. Frank B. 
Rogers of the National Library of Medi- 
cine, stated that work on details of 
organization will be pressed as rapidly as 
possible. Funds required for editorial 
costs have been greatly reduced under the 
new plan, and it is anticipated that a 
sales price can be set within the capacity 
of many of the smaller libraries. 

The third edition will incorporate the 
titles and holdings in the second edition 
and its two supplements into one alpha- 
bet. To this more useful arrangement 
there will be added a substantial amount 
of new material and many corrections of 
present holding records will be made. In- 
formation for revisions and corrections 
will come from the following sources: 


1. A large amount of information al- 
ready in hand which has been previously 
reported by cooperating libraries. 

2. New titles and holdings represented 
by records of serials in the National 
Union Catalog at the Library of Con- 
gress. New holdings will be added to the 
present Union List of Serials records to 
give better regional representation. Titles 
found to be new to the Union List of 
Serials, and within the Gregory definition 
of serials, will be published in a checking 
edition to collect holdings of libraries. 


3. New holdings and information for 
deletions and corrections voluntarily sub- 
mitted by participating libraries. 


After editorial work on the third 
edition of the Union List of Serials has 
been completed, it is contemplated that 
New Serial Titles will be enlarged to in- 
clude pre-1950 serials within the scope 
of the Union List of Serials but not in- 
cluded in the new edition. At the present 
time, a limited number of copies of the 
second supplement to the Union List of 
Serials are available from the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 


It is anticipated that an editorial office 
will be established at the Library of 
Congress under general policy direction of 
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the Joint Committee and administrative 
direction of the Library of Congress. A 
full description of the program for the 
third edition of the Union List of Serials 
is expected to appear in press by early 
June. The officers of the Joint Com- 
mittee will announce significant new de- 
velopments as the program progresses. 


The Text-Film Department of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company is pleased 
to announce that Mr. James E. Skipper 
has joined their staff as sales repre- 
sentative for McGraw-Hill and Young 
America films, in Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Tennessee. 

Mr. Skipper’s previous experience has 
given him a broad knowledge of educa- 
tional tools—textbooks as well as motion 
pictures and filmstrips. For the past 
twelve years his work has been in the 
audio-visual field in the Southeastern part 
of the United States. 

A native of Florida, he served with the 
Armed Forces in World War II and the 
Korean War. 


The report of Harold Lancour’s two 
month reconnaissance survey of British 


West African libraries has just been re- 
leased as No. 53 in the University of 
Illinois Occasional Papers series and is en- 
titled “Libraries in British West Africa.” 


Prof Lancour, who is Associate Di- 
rector of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School conducted the survey for 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
during October and November 1957. 
The purpose of the survey was to give 
the Carnegie Corporation background 
material to evaluate requests for library 
assistance and to provide a basis for 


further library development in British 
West Africa. 


The report opens with a brief back- 
ground on the geography and people of 
Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone and Gambia 
before moving to a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the current library development 
in these countries. A closing section of 
the paper is devoted to Dr. Lancour’s 
summary and recommendations. 


Copies of this publication will be sent 
to any individual or institution without 
charge upon request to the Editor, Oc- 
casional Papers, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 


Constitution of the Tennessee Library Association 


Because of the change from annual to 
biennial meetings as voted at the 1958 
TLA meeting, changes in the Constitu- 
tion are necessary. Also, officers serving 
since the change of their term of office 
to the July 1-June 30 year have felt that 
operation of the TLA affairs could pro- 
ceed more smoothly if there were not 
several months delay after election in 
their taking office. With these changes 
to be considered, the Executive Commit- 
tee believed that an over-all review of the 
Constitution and By-laws was in order. 
The Committee as given below was ap- 
pointed. Considerable study has gone into 
the review, and constitutions and by-laws 


of other library associations have been 
studied. 


A copy of the Constitution, incorpo- 
rating proposed revisions will be sent to 
each member to be received at least two 
weeks before the business session, May 
8, 1959, 9:00 a.m. in the Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville. Your consideration of the 
proposed revised Constitution before the 
meeting will be appreciated. 


ELIZABETH EDWARDs 
ErHEL Woop 
Mary ELEANOR WRIGHT 
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3:00 P.M. 
3:00-8:00 
8:00 P.M. 


Tennessee Library Association 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


May 7-9, 1959 


Nashville, Tennessee 
HERMITAGE HOTEL 


THEME: Working in the World of Books 


Thursday, May 7 


Opening of Exhibits—Ballroom 

P.M. Registration—Lobby 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION—Iris Room 
Presiding—Miss Martha L. Ellison, President 
Invocation—The Reverend Tom Baker 
Welcome—Mayor Ben West 
Report of Nominating Committee—Miss Mary Eleanor 

Wright 

Address—The Language we speak—Dr. Bergen Evans 
Reception in Exhibit area 


Friday, May 8 


8:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. Registration—Lobby 


9:00-11:30 A.M. Business meecting—Iris Room 





Presiding—Miss Martha L. Fllison, President 
Election of Officers 
Reports: 
Committee on Constitutional Revision—Miss Ruth 
Ringo 
Treasurer—Miss Johnnie Givens 
Historian—Mrs. Eleanor J. Burt 
Intellectual Freedom Committee—Mr. John H. Hodges 
Legislative Committee—Mrs. Julia B. Armistead 
Library Resources Chairman—Mrs. Bernard L. Foy 
Membership Chairman—Mrs. Louise J. Catlett 
National Library Week Chairman—Miss Katheryn C. 
Culbertson 
Recruitment Chairman—Mrs. Mary Little 
Scholarship Chairman—Dr. W. A. Fitzgerald 
Coordinator of Federal Relations—Mrs. Frances Neel 
Cheney 








11:00-12:00 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


3:30-5:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


8.00-9:00 A.M, 


$ 30-10:00 A.M. 


16 00-11:30 A.M. 


SELA Representative—Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney 
ALA Councilor—Miss Ruth C. Ringo 
Tennessee Librarian 
Miss Eugenia Mauldin, Acting Editor 
Mr. J. M. Bobb, Business Manager 
Trustees and Friends of Libraries Business meeting— 
Capitol Room 
Presiding—Mrs. R. E. Voorhees 
Trustees and Friends of Libraries Luncheon—Iris Room 
Presiding—Mrs. R. E. Voorhees 
Address—Directing the Big Business of Libraries—Mr. 
George W. Coen 
Public Libraries Section—State Library and Archives 
Building 
Presiding—Mr. Reid A. Hoey 
Address—Speaking to Groups—Mrs. Florence S. Craig 
Nashville Catalogers—open meeting—Tennessee Room 
Cataloging in Source and the Consumer Reaction Survey— 
Miss Virginia Drewry 
College Libraries Section—Iris Room 
Presiding—Miss Virginia Turrentine 


Address—The College Student and Reading— 
Mr. Arna W. Bontemps 


Panel—The Planning of the College and University Library 
Building 
Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, Moderator 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION—Iris Room 


Presiding—Miss Martha L. Ellison, President 
Address—The Writer’s Role in the World of Books— 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stokely 


Saturday, May 9 


Registration—Lobby 

School Libraries Section—Iris Room 

Presiding—Mrs. John Bowers 

Panel—School and Public Library Relationships 
Miss Katherine §. Diehl, Moderator 

Special Libraries Section—Capitol Room 

Presiding—Mrs. Lois M. Morris 

Theme: Have Machine—Will Copy 

Copyright Problems: Mr. Emmett McGeever 

Photoduplication Machines, Uses, Possibilities and 
Problems: Mr. Ray Dickison 


Do it yourself—Practical Demonstrations 
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NOTES ON ANNUAL MEETING 


REGISTRATION: 


A registration desk will be maintained in the lobby of the Hermitage Hotel, 
3:00-8:00 p.m., on May 7; 8:30 a.m.-12:00 p.m. on May 8; 8:00-9:00 a.m. 
on May 9. 


LUNCHEON MEETING: 


Trustees and Friends of Libraries Luncheon in the Iris Room of the Hermitage 
Hotel, Friday, May 8, 12:30-2:00 p.m. Reservations may be made at the 
Registration desk. Registration fee is $2.00 for the entire conference, or 
$1.00 for each day. 


ROOM RATES AT THE HERMITAGE HOTEL: 


For one: Single Room $ 5.00 to $ 9.00 
For two: Double Bed 7.00 to 14.00 
Twin Beds 10.00 to 16.00 
Suites: 20.00 to 35.00 
It is impossible for the hotel to confirm minimum-rated rooms; however they 


will be happy to confirm minimum rate available. 
RESERVATIONS ARE TO BE MADE DIRECTLY WITH THE HOTEL 


Negro delegates may arrange for accommodations by contacting Miss Lois 
Daniel, Librarian, Tennessee A. and I. State University, Nashville. 


SECTION SPEAKERS 


Mr. GeorGe W. Coen, Lawyer, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Mrs. Frorence S$. Craic, Director, Aduli Education, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss VirGINIA Drewry, Library Consultant, Georgia State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mr. ArNa W. Bontemps, Librarian, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Dr. A. F. KuHiman, Director, Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Miss KATHARINE S. DrEHL, Head of Library Service, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessec, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Mr. EMMETT B. McGEEveR, Science and Technology Librarian, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Mr. Ray Dicktson, Chief Librarian, National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEES 


General Chairmen—Mrs. Elizabeth N. Colson and Mrs. Elizabeth Z. Fryer 
Publicity—Miss Helen Conger 
Hospitality—Miss Martha M. Parks 


Registration—Miss Ada McCaa 
Commercial Exhibits—Mr. J. M. Bobb 


—6jf— 





CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Dr. Bergen Evans, professor of English at Northwestern University, has dis. 


tinguished himself as author of books and magazine articles, lecturer, and moderator 





on television programs, Down You Go and The Last 
Word. His writings include The Psychiatry of Robert 
Burton, The Natural History of Nonsense, The Spoor of 
Spooks. He and his sister, Cornelia Evans, collaborated in 
writing a Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage, 
published in 1957. A native of Franklin, Ohio, Dr. Evans 
departed from family tradition, choosing an academic | 
rather than a medical career. He has earned degrees from { 


Miami University, Oxford University, Harvard University, | 


James and Wilma Dykeman Stokely, 
a husband-and-wife writing team, re- 
ceived the Hillman Award for their book 
Neither Black Nor White. Together 
they have written many articles on a va- 
riety of subjects; separately they are 
equally prolific. Mr. Stokely’s poems have 
appeared in Aflantic and Nation. Mrs. 
Stokely’s first book was The French 


Broad, for the Rivers of America Series, 





and she has published numerous maga- 
zine articles. In 1956 she received a 


Guggenheim Foundation Fellowship to aid in research of the Civil War in the moun- © 


tain regions of East Tennessee and Western North Carolina, 
' 


Mr. and Mrs. Stokely and their two sons live in Newport, Tennessee, where 
the Stokely family has lived for generations. Mrs. Stokely was born in Asheville, 


North Carolina. 


eed 


George W. Coen, Lawyer of Lancaster, Ohio, is a graduate of the University 
of Virginia Law School, with graduate work at Louisiana State University, Inter- 


American University, Panama, and Ohio State University. 
He is a member of the Ohio State Library Board, Past 


President of the Ohio Library Trustees Association, Past 
Vice President of the American Library Trustees Associa- 


tion. He was a contributor to “A Handbook for Library 
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Interesting Adult Books of 1958 
For Young People 


The Young Adult Services Division of 
the American Library Association has 
issued its list, “Interesting Adult Books 


of 1958 for Young People.” The list 


follows: 


Abandon Ship! Death of the U.S.S. Indian- 
apolis by Richard F, Newcomb. How a twelve 
minute disaster at sea stretched into days of 
human suffering and years of investigation. Holt. 

Admiral Hornblower in the West Indies by 
Cecil Scott Forester. Hurricanes and pirates are 
no match for the dauntless mariner as he sails 


the Caribbean, Little, 
Aku-Aku, the Secret of Easter Island by Thor 


Heyerdahl. Despite native taboos and superstitions, 
the famous skipper devotes his sleuthing to ancient 
statues and sculptures. Rand McNally. 

And Promenade Home by Agnes DeMille. A 
war-bride’s loneliness and a dancer’s artistry are 
revealed in the choreographer’s sequel to Dance 
to the Piper. Little. 

Anne Frank: a Portrait in Courage by Ernst 
Schnabel. Here is Anne in school, in hiding, and 
in concentration camps as more than forty people 
piece together their memories of the ill-fated 
diarist. Harcourt. 


Come North With Me, an Autobiography by 
Bernt Balchen. Companion to Byrd and Amund- 


sen, a modern Viking remembers dramatic mo- 
ments as aviator, explorer, and adventurer. 


Dutton. 

The Edge of Tomorrow by Thomas A. Dooley. 
A group of medical missionaries fight disease and 
communism in the village of Laos, five miles from 


the border of Red China. Farrar. 
The Fastest Man Alive by Frank Kendall 


Everest and John Guenther. As test pilot of jet 
planes and experimental rocket ships, the author 
conveys the thrills of supersonic flights. Dutton. 


Inside Russia Today by John Gunther. The 
renowned “inside” reporter lifts the iron curtain 
to show the U.S.S.R. since Stalin’s death, Harper. 


The Land God Gave to Cain; a Novel of Lab- 
rador by Hammond Innes. In _ response to a 
mysterious S.O.S., Ian Ferguson sets forth on a 


dangerous quest. Knopf. 
Masters of Deceit; the Story of Communism in 
America and How to Fight It by John Edgar 


Hoover. The chief of the F.B.I. defines the 
menace, its methods and membership. Holt. 


Mr. ’Arris Goes to Paris by Paul Gallico. De- 
lightful modern fairy story of a London charlady 
who covets a Dior dress. Doubleday. 

Night March by Bruce Lancaster. Two Yankee 
cavalry officers escape notorious Libby Prison 
through the Union underground. Little. 

North From Rome by Helen MacInnes. The 
scream of a woman leads an American in Rome 
on a path of intrigue and violence. Harcourt. 


. 
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On My Own by Eleanor Roosevelt. With 
honesty and charm Mrs. Roosevelt recalls her ac- 
tivities since her husband’s death. Harper. 


The Other Side of the Sky by Arthur Charles 
Clark. A Tibetan monastery, space stations, and 
stellar outposts play a part in this imaginative 
medley of science fiction tales. Harcourt. 

Reveille for a Persian Village by Najmeh Najafi 
and Helen Hinckley. The American-educated 
author of Persia is My Heart returns to help her 
village people. Harper. 

Stride Toward Freedom; the Montgomery Story 
by Martin Luther King. Leader of the much- 
publicized bus boycott, a dedicated Negro clergy- 
man describes his non-violent strike against seg- 
regation. Harper. 

The Ugly American by William J. Lederer and 
Eugene Burdick. Set in Southeastern Asia, this 
provocative, angry book shows the many faces of 
American officials abroad. 

Victoria and Albert: A Novel by Evelyn 
Anthony. The fabled monarch comes alive in 


this fictional portrait of her deep love for Albert. 
Crowell. 


War Fish by George Grider and Lydel Sims. 
A veteran sub-mariner describes tense battle action 
in Pacific waters aboard four ships of the silent 
Little. 
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Notable Children’s Books of 1958 


From the fifteen hundred children books 
published in the United States in 1958, 
the American Library Association Chil- 
dren’s Service Division has selected thirty- 


four as notable for inclusion in its list 
of ‘“‘Notable Children’s Books of 1958.” 


The Swinecherd by Wans Christian Andersen. 
Translated and illustrated by Erik Blegvad. Har- 
court, $2.75. Newly translated and illustrated by 
a Danish artist and presented in picture book 
form. An altogether enchanting book. 

The Golden Phoenix by Charles Marius Barbeau. 
Retold by Michael Hornyansky. Illustrated by 
Arthur Price. Walck. $3.00 Gathered at first 
hand and. skillfully retold, this collection of 
French-Canadian fairy tales is a real contribution 
to folk tales for children. 

Sons of the Steppe by Hans Baumann. Trans- 
lated by Isabel and Florence McHugh. Illustrated 
by Heiner Rothfuchs. Walck (originally Ox- 
ford). $3.00. The life and character of the 
Mongol warrior hordes are remarkably well pic- 
tured in a stirring tale of two dissimilar grand- 
sons of Genghis Khan. 

The Horse Without a Head by Paul Berna. 
Translated by John Buchanan-Brown. Illustrated 
by Richard Kennedy. Pantheon. $2.75. A dere- 
lict neighborhood near Paris is the colorful setting 
for a memorable story of a gang of children who 
find mystery and adventure through their head- 
less, iron-wheeled, wooden horse. 

Treasure of Green Knowe by Lucy Maria 
Boston. Illustrated by Peter Boston. Harcourt. 
$3.00. Granny’s tales and Tolly’s imagination 
bring alive people and events of another genera- 
tion at Green Knowe. A_ remarkably successful 
use of the story-within-a-story technique with 
perfect blending of realism and fantasy. 

Felice by Marcia Brown. Illustrated by the 
author. Scribner. $2.95. A homeless cat and a 
catless boy are brought together in a picture book 
enhanced by richly-colored Venice scenes. 

Elf Owl by Mary Marsh Buff and Conrad 
Buff. Viking. $2.75. Sensitive verselike prose 
and lovely sepia drawings reflect the beauty and 
moods of the desert and convey the drama of life 
around a water hole. 

The Man Who Was Don Quixote by Rafaello 
Busoni. Illustrated by the author. Prentice-Hall. 
$3.95. Miguel de Cervantes, his adventurous life, 
and sixteenth-century Spain are excitingly and 
colorfully portrayed in an appreciative biography 
profusely illustrated with spirited drawings. 

The Family Under the Bridge by Natalie Savage 
Carlson. Illustrated by Garth Williams. Harper. 
$2.95. A warm and flavorsome story of an old 
hobo of Paris whose heart and life become en- 
tangled, against his will, with a fatherless family 
in search of a home. 

Chanticleer and the Fox by Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Adapted and illustrated by Barbara Cooney. 
Crowell. $3.00. Handsome, accurately detailed 


drawings in brilliant colors and in black and 
white illustrate a well-told version of the tale 
ot the proud cock and the sly fox. 

I Went to the Animal Fair edited by William 
Cole. Illustrated by Colette Rosselli. World, 
$2.75. An inviting, gaily illustrated book of well- 
chosen animal poems for young children. 

The Animals by Harold Coy. Illustrated by 
William Moyers. Little. $4.50. A stimulating 
survey which vitalizes American history by means 
cf its unusual human interest approach and brisk, 
informal style. 

Along Came a Dog by Meindert De Jong. Il- 
lustrations by Maurice Sendak. Harper. $2.75. 
With great insight and skill the author has created 
a moving and suspenseful story about the friend- 
ship between a toeless hen and a rejected home- 
seeking dog that becomes her protector. 

Tistou of the Green Thumbs by Maurice 
Druon. Translated by Humphrey Hare. Il- 
lustrated by Jacqueline Dunheme. — Scribner. 
$2.75. A charming, delicately fashioned fantasy 
concerning a strange little boy who uses his gift 
of green thumbs to bring beauty, happiness, and 
peace to the world. Imaginative illustrations. 

Pinky Pye by Eleanor Estes. Illustrated by 
Edward Ardizonne. Harcourt. $3.00. Mysterious 
happenings and a clever, beguiling kitten add 
spice to the Pye family’s summer on Fire Island. 
A captivating story recounted with warmth and 
humor. 

Bless this Day compiled by Elfrida  Vipont 
Brown Foulds (Elfrida’ Vipont, pseud.). — Il- 
lustrated by Harold Jones. Harcourt. $3.25. A 
rich and varied collection of Christian prayers, 
traditional and modern, prose and poetry. In- 
terpretive, reverent illustrations. 

Willa by Ruth Franchere. Illustrated — by 
Leonard Weisgard. Crowell. $3.00. A vivid re- 
construction in lively, narrative style of Willa 
Cather’s girlhood in Nebraska near the turn of 
the century. 

Lee of Virginia by Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Scribner. $4.50. The character of Robert E. Lee, 
the man and the soldier, clearly emerges in this 
mature thoroughly researched biography. 

The House that Jack Built by Antonio Frasconi. 
Illustrated by the author. Harcourt. $3.00. 
Striking woodcuts modern in design and use of 
color give a fresh interpretation to a nursery 
rhyme presented here both in English and_ in 
French. 

Umbrella by Jun TIwamatsu (Taro Yashima, 
pseud). Illustrated by the author. Viking. $2.50. 
The anticipation, impatience, and joy of a little 
girl who waits for a rainy day to use her birthday 


REMINDER: To all contributors and 
reporters to Tennessee Librarian—Please 
double-space all material sent to the edi- 
tor for publication in the Tennessee Li- 
brarian. 
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urnbrella are sensitively portrayed in a beautiful 


picture book. 


What Do You Say, Dear? by Sesyle Joslin. 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Scott. $2.75. Lu- 
dicrous situations and laughable pictures introduce 
good manners to the very young. 


Chucaro, Wild Pony of the Pampa by Francis 
Kalnay. Illustrated by Julian de Miskey. Har- 
court. $2.75. The people of the Argentine Pampa 
and their way of life are brought into sharp 
focus in a poignant, intimately narrated story of 
a boy, a gaucho, and a wild pony. 


In the Middle of the Trees by Karla Kuskin. 
Illustrated by the author. Harper. $3.25. Origi- 
nal poems, childlike in appeal and pleasing to the 
ear, illustrated with sprightly drawings 
match the mood of the verses. 


The Magic Feather Duster by William Lipkind, 
(Will, pseud.). Illustrated by Nicolas Mordvinoff 
(Nicolas, pseud.). Harcourt. $3.25. Four 
brothers use their different virtues and talents 
to win a magic feather duster in a picture book 
story told in folk tale manner and illustrated with 
imagination and originality. 


which 


The Minnow Leads to Treasure by Ann Philippa 
Pearce. Illustrated by Edward Ardizonne. World. 
$3.00. The enjoyable summer adventures of two 
treasure-seeking boys on and along the river Say, 
exceptionally well told against an enticing English 
background. 


The Sherwood Ring by Elizabeth Marie Pope. 
Illustrated by Evaline Ness. Houghton. $3.00. 
An original and amusing romantic adventure for 
older girls deftly interweaves a twentieth-century 
mystery and an eighteenth century intrigue. 


Allth by Alastair Reid. Illustrated by Walter 
Lorraine. Houghton. $3.00. A young minstrel 
brings back greeness and joy to the dark and 
desolate kingdom of Allth in a poetically told 
fairy tale of haunting beauty. 


Henry Reed, Inc., by Keith Robertson. — Il- 
lustrated by Robert McCloskey. Viking. $3.00. 
A truly funny story of the summer enterprises of 
an inventive boy and a neighbor girl. The illustra- 
tions exactly match the straight-faced, first- 
person narrative. 


Nkwala by Edith Lambert Sharp. Illustrated 
by William Winter. Little. $3.00. A gripping 
and beautifully written story of a Salish Indian 
boy’s quest for manhood and his peace-loving 
tribe’s migration from a drought-stricken land. 


The Witch of Blackbird Pond by Elizabeth 
George Speare. Houghton. $3.00. Strong plot, 
fully-realized characters, and convincing atmos- 
phere distinguish this historical narrative of a girl 
whose rebellion against bigotry and her Puritan 
surroundings culminates in a witch hunt and trial. 


The Perilous Road by William O. Steele. Il- 
lustrated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt. $2.95. In 
a perceptive, swiftly-paced story a confused, 
Yankee-hating Tennessee mountain boy learns by 
experience the senselessness of war, the true mean- 
ing of courage, and the importance of under- 
standing. 


Warrior Scarlet by Rosemary Sutcliff. Ilustra- 
tions by Charles Keeping. Walck. $3.25. An 
ancient culture is compellingly recreated in the 
story of the fierce struggle of a crippled Bronze 
Age boy to prove himself and his right to wear 
the warrior scarlet. 

Crictor by Tommi Ungerer. Illustrated by the 
author. Harper. $2.50. A highly diverting  pic- 
ture book about an agreeable pet boa constrictor 


that earns the affection and gratitude of a French 
village. 


Do You Know What Vil Do? by Charlotte 
Shapiro Zolotow. Illustrated by Garth Williams. 
Harper. $2.50. A mood of tenderness is evoked 
as a little girl makes childlike imaginatively ex- 
pressed promises to her baby brother in a picture 
book of gentle charm. 
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The following selection of Notable Books 
from among those published during 1958 
was made by the Notable Books Council 
of the Adult Services Division of the 
American Library Association. 


Ashmore, Harry S. Epitath for Dixie. Norton. 
An Analysis of the present southern dilemma by 
a liberal southerner. 


Boorstin, Daniel J. The Americans; the Co- 
lonial Experience. Random House. The Develop- 
ment of the emerging American society by a pro- 
fessor of American history, University of Chicago. 


Brittain, Robert E. Rivers, Man and Myths. 
Doubleday. Social History revealed through the 
effect of rivers upon mankind. 


Capote, Truman. Breakfast at Tiffany’s. 
Random House. A short novel of a Manhattan 
play girl plus 3 short stories expertly told with 
sensitivity and shrewdness. 


Churchill, Winston L.S.. The Great Democra- 
cies. Dodd. Volume 4 of “History of the English 
Speaking Peoples’’ covering the period of Waterloo 
to the Boer War, with a stirring account of the 
American Civil War. 


Cowley, Malcolm, ed. Writers at Work. Vik- 
ing. Interviews with contemporary novelists re- 
vealing methods and ideas of their craft. 


Cummings, Edward E. 95 poems. Harcourt. 
Wit, wisdom, and sparkle from a distinguished 
lyric poet. 


del Castillo, Michel. Child of our Time. Knopf. 
A moving narrative based on the author’s child- 
hood amid the horrors of Europe’s concentration 
camps. 


Dermout Maria. Ten Thousand Things. Simon 
and Schuster. A childhood in the Moluccas, 
recollected in the tranquility of a woman’s later 
years, in vivid, imaginative prose. 


Djilas, Milovan. Land Without Justice. Har- 
court. An autobigraphical interpretation of Mon- 
tenegro, a land and its tribes and of a family 
and its children. 


Dowdey, Clifford. Death of a Nation. Knopf. 
A powerful and detailed account of Lee and his 
men at Gettysburg and the role of the Con- 
federacy in the battle. 


Duncan, David D. Private World of Pabo 
Picasso. Harper. A candid biography in pictures 
and words, of the controversial artist, by one of 
America’s finest photographers. 


Durrell, Laurence. Bitter Lemons. Dutton. A 
moving and penetrating study of Cyprus today by 
ene of England’s leading poets. 


Eiseley, Loren C. Darwin’s Century: Resolu- 
tion and the men who discovered it. Doubleday. 
A popularized evolution by the head of the De- 
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partment of Anthropology, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ferguson, Charles W. Naked to Mine Enemies: 
the Life of Cardinal Wolsey. Little. Skillful por- 
trayal of personal, social and political history of 
Tudor, England. 


Fortune (Periodical). Exploding Metropolis. 
Doubleday. A probing survey of the expansion 
and decay of the “big city.” 


Freuchen, Peter and Salomonsen, Finn. Arctic 
Year. Putnam. A calendar chronicle of every 
aspect of nature in the far North. 


Galbraith, John K. The Affluent Society. 
Houghton. Searching evaluation of the American 
economic system by a prominent economist. 


Gary, Romain. Roots of Heaven. Simon and 
Schuster. An allegorical novel about the predica- 
ment of modern man. 


Gavin, James M. War and Peace in the Space 
Age. Harper. A sharp appraisal of the dangers 
and opportunities of U.S. foreign policy and mili- 
tary planning. 


Gogh, Vincent Van. Complete Letters. N.Y. 
Graphic Society. More than 750 letters, with re- 
productions of all the drawings in the corres- 
pondence. 


Golden, Harry L: Only in America. World. 
Pithy, reflective commentaries on the contem- 
porary American scene by a non-conformist. 


Gunther, John. Inside Russia Today. Harper. 
Broad and amazing variety of pertinent informa- 
tion on post-Stalin Russia and its leading person- 
alities. 

Hays, Hoffman R. From Ape to Angel. Knopf. 
A thoroughly engaging history of social anthro- 
pology. 

Joyce, Stanislaus. My Brother’s Keeper. Viking. 
An illuminating memoir of the formative years of 
James Joyce. 


Jung, Carl G. Undiscovered Self. Little. 
Forthright warning that modern man is surrender- 
ing his individuality and freedom to a mass so- 
ciety. 

Kazantzakis, Nikos. The Odyssey. Simon and 
Schuster. A modern version of the further ad- 


ventures of Odysseus translated into distinguished 
English verse. 


King, Martin Luther, Jr. Stride Toward Frec- 
dom: The Montgomery Story. Harper. A com- 
passionate approach to the solution of the inte- 
gration problem by the leader of the Montgomery, 
Alabama bus strike. 


MacLeish, Archibald. J.B., a Play in Verse. 
Houghton. The ancient story of Job’s suffering 
forcefully re-enacted in modern poetic drama. 

Marek, Kurt W. The March of Archaeology. 
Knopf. Handsomely illustrated survey of the 
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modern discovery of ancient civilizations. 


Maxwell, Gavin. People of the Reeds. Harper. 
An account of the author’s two months with the 
reed-dwellers of southern Iraq. 


Montgomery, Bernard Law, Ist Viscount. The 
Memoirs of Field Marshall, the Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein. World. Frank, controversial 
memoirs of Britain’s famous field commander. 


Moraes, Francis B. Yonder One World. Mac- 
millan. A perceptive comparison of the East and 
West by an Indian journalist. 


Overstreet, Harry and Overstreet, Bonaro W. 
What We Must Know About Communism. 
Norton. Salient facts for the intelligent American 
citizen. 


Pasternak, Boris L. Doctor Zhivago. Pantheon 
Books. A powerful novel expressing indictment of 
the totalitarian way of life in Russia, by a modern 
Russian, 


Redding, J. Saunders. Lonesome Road; the 
Story of the Negro’s Part in America. Double- 
day. History related through biographical 


sketches of 12 outstanding Negroes. 


Renault, Mary. The King Must Die. Pantheon 
Books. A brilliant recreation of the legend of 
Theseus. 


Ross, Ishbel. First Lady of the South; the Life 
of Mrs. Jefferson Davis. Harper. Definitive bi- 
ography of a lively, intelligent and controversial 
woman. 


Saarinen, Aline B. The Proud  Possessors. 


Random House. The lives, tastes, motives, and 
methods of some adventurous American art Col- 
lectors. 


Snow, Charles P. Conscience of the Rich. Scrib- 
ner. A story about intelligent, sensitive peole— 
an Anglo-Jewish family—told with sharp personal 
insight. 

Snow,’ Edgar. Journey to the Beginning. 
Random House. An account of the author’s many 
years on the Chinese political front. 


Swanberg, W. A. First Blood; the Story of Fort 
Sumter. Scribner. Prelude to the Civil War dra- 
matically documented. 


Tillion, Germaine. Algeria; the Realities. 
Knopf. Thoughtful and sensitive explanation of 
the Algerian situation. 


Van Doren, Mark. Autobiography. Harcourt. 
A warm, introspective autobiography of a poet 
who is always a poised, serene, practical man. 


Wagenknecht, Edward. The Seven Worlds of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Longmans. An admiring 
but fair and sometimes stern analysis of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


White, Theodore H. The Mountain Road. 
Sloane. A Dramatic fictionalized account of an 
American demolition team in wartime China and 
of the psychology of command. 


Wister, Owen. Owen Wister Out West: His 
Journals and Letters. University of Chicago Press. 
A fresh view of the author as a person and a 
writer based on recently discovered 
journals. 
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Here is totally functional library furniture that 
beautifully integrates use, structure and mate- 
rial in perfect harmony. 

World-famous designer Norman Cherner 
skillfully coordinated the design concepts of 
librarians, architects and engineers in this 
cooperative creation — the first of its kind! 

Warm natural woods or plastics blending 
with lustrous, satin-finished aluminum in grace- 
ful contours give DesicNerR LINE Furniture its 
distinctive design, simple beauty. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


Remington. Rand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


...a cooperative creation! 


A new and unique engineering feature — 
“pinned-in” construction — masterfully fash- 
ions the functional purpose of each material in 
unison. Legs of steel encased in aluminum unite 
with slenderized aluminum under-structures to 
achieve maximum strength and rigidity. 

Here is furniture that expresses the ultimate 
in functional efficiency and tasteful styling that 
is destined to be the timeless answer to your 
library needs. s 

Write for more information. 


1712 West End Avenue, Nashville 3, Tenn. 





